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And the gloom is still further lifted by lines of glowing beauty, such as: 

My life were like the sound of golden bells 
over still fields at sunset .... 
—or, 

.... upward through her dream he fares, 
Half clouded with a crimson fall 
Of roses thrown on marble stairs. 

In short, to come into the presence of Mr. Robinson's poetry is like 
coming into the presence of old mountains. It is impressive, solemn, 
often majestic, sometimes almost inscrutable. It has the elemental 
quality of great cliffs clear against the sky. The climb to the summit of 
its significance is at times a difficult one, but once we are there, the view 
is worth all the effort it has cost — and more. 

Paul S. Nickerson 

Canton High School 
Canton, Mass. 



BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewherej 



Indelible. By Elliot H. Paul. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 

Pp. 290. $1.75. 

The book — the author's first — represents very well the present tendencies of 
fiction. Of its five parts, the first and longest is chiefly satire upon suburban church 
and society. In this atmosphere the pianist-hero comes to young manhood. The 
mean, yet more sincere and righteous, Ghetto furnishes the setting for the growth of 
the violinist-heroine. An accident ruins her string fingers and separates the lovers, 
but in the end they are happily married. In Part I and again during the separation 
of the lovers, the hero, who is an ordinarily decent but unsusceptible youth, gives us 
an exceedingly complete revelation of his reactions to some forward young women. 
"God's erasers" — heritage, poverty, crime, disease, war, etc. — rub out the weak, but 
the strong, the indelible, like Samuel and Lena, finally emerge from their trials and 
attain happiness. 

The Three Lovers. By Frank Swtnnerton. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1922. Pp. 334. $2.00. 

If Henry James's influence upon contemporary fiction had begun and closed with 
his word wonderful, it would still be outstanding. Patricia Quin is a "wonderful" 
young girl in a little group of more or less world-worn young people of London bohemian 
life. By luck, by the magic of her subconscious choosing, possibly by sheer grace of 
the author, she gets the right one of the three lovers who almost simultaneously swim 
into her ken. There are no conclusions. But it is reasonably clear that Patricia is to 
be happy and without too drastic quenching of her bright folly in her husband's subli- 
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mated good sense. A cheerful story, therefore, for all its background of stale sophistica- 
tion, and therefore a reassuring phenomenon in Mr. Swinnerton's career. The figures 
in this little drama have softer outlines than those of Nocturne and September but are 
not less convincing. And some readers will find it good to miss the scorching certainties 
that distinguished those earlier books. 

Four and Twenty Minds. By Giovanni Papini. Selected and translated by 

Ernest Hatch Wilkins. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. 

Pp. 324. 

Three volumes of twenty-four essays each from the pen of this brilliant Italian 
furnish the material for the book, the title of which is, rather oddly, borrowed from one 
of the three. As the selected papers make evident, the personalities in the three 
volumes are brought together from a very wide range of nationality, time, and type 
of achievement — Dante and Soffici, Berkeley and F. C. S. Schiller, Calderon, Whitman, 
Kwang-Tse, Carolina Invernizio — and are depicted with an audacity and verve that 
somehow escape impudence in even the most violent conclusions — as when Shakespeare 
is dispatched as dead and Maeterlinck as a mountebank. Signor Papini builds por- 
trait after portrait that transfixes the attention and allures the imagination. "Truth 
without cosmetics" is his slogan. He is, however, far from impartial. Passionate 
admiration for Dante, Nietzsche, Swift, Walt Whitman, vehement detestation for 
Spencer, Hegel, Maeterlinck. He is equally repelled by positivism and sentimentalism, 
equally infuriated by the matter-of-fact and the vague. A sentence from the remark- 
able essay on Leonardo da Vinci suggests the point of view which gives dignity to his 
utterances at their most extravagant: "Literal folk who consider great men as external 
and independent beings will reproach me for sacrilege .... they have failed to under- 
stand that the great men of the past are in reality instruments of the present, themes 
on which we may build personality, fragments of olden times through which we may 

learn to analyze ourselves " 

On a Chinese Screen. By W. Somerset Maugham. New York: George H. 

Doran Co., 1922. Pp. 237. $2.00. 

Fifty-eight sketches of men and things in China, each brilliant and precise, stabbing 
the oriental dark with some quaint or bizarre or terror-moving figuration. Description 
pure and undefiled, though not word painting and as far as possible from fine writing. 
Out of these isolated units— "The Mongol Chief," "The Nun," "Sullivan," "The 
Vice-Consul," "The Skipper," "Dawn," "Arabesque," "Romance," "The Song of 
the River" — there rises, like steam, a sense, a savor of China. An invaluable study 
for would-be and arrived writers. 

Better Speech. By Annie E. Polk. New York: The Century Co., 1922. Pp. 

251. $1.00. 

A reference and drill book in vocal technique, vocabulary (including spelling), 
and grammar. Three-quarters of the volume is devoted to grammar. 

Modern Essays and Stories. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Suggestive 
Questions, Subjects for Written Imitations, Directions for Writing, and 
Original Illustrations by Frederick Houk Law. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1922. Pp. 314. $1.25. 
Avowedly a set of models for composition — differing from most models in this: 

they are interesting. 
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Contemporary American Novelists 1900-1920. By Carl Van Doren. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 176. 

The first chapter traces the schools of the immediate past, those of local color and 
of romance; the middle chapters deal with ten novelists chosen for their merit or their 
significance; and the last one deals with tendencies in the present. The critic is decided 
in his opinions and decisive in his expression of them. History is secondary to evalua- 
tion. 

The Iron Man in Industry. By Arthur Pound. Boston: The Atlantic 

Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. 230. 

An exposition of the effect of the introduction of automatic machinery upon various 
phases of American life — education among others. The point of view is that of the 
articles in the Atlantic last winter, but the exposition is much more complete. 

Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin. By Otto Jespersen. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. 448. $4.00. 

This supersedes the Progress in Language, being in the author's own opinion both 
more complete and more systematic. Although the principles are general the primary 
reference is to English. Most readers will be especially interested in Part IV, "The 
Development of Language." Those who are inclined to schoolmaster our speech — 
and those who would prevent tbem — should read at least this section. 

Everyday Classics. Primer. By Fannie Wyche Dunn, Franklin T. Baker, 

and Ashley H. Thorndike. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 108. 

Familiar tales are supplemented with directions for action. A much simplified 
and elaborately illustrated version of the "Three Bears" is used as the initial exercise. 
Probably the first appearance of the "Tar Baby" in a primer. 

The first reader, like the upper books of this series, uses chiefly stories and verse 
which everyone knows — and should know. Beautifully printed and illustrated. 

First Lessons in Speech Improvement. By Anna I. Birmingham and George 
Philip Krapp. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1922. Pp. 212. 
A drill book in the use of the voice designed for the last five years of the elementary 

school but useful to the high-school teacher. The approach is through phonetics. 

The authors recognize the validity of sectional preferences for different sounds of certain 

vowels and for different treatments of r. 

Graded List of Books for Children. Prepared by the Elementary School Library 
Committee of the National Education Association. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1922. Pp. 235. $1.25. 
The best generally available guide in the purchase of children's library books and 

in the formation of home reading lists for elementary-school pupils. 

Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of Their Development. By Guy Thomas 
Buswell. Chicago: The University of Chicago, 1922. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 21. Pp. iso. $1.50. 
The report of a study of eye-movements and their significance, in which elaborate 

photographic methods and detailed analyses of many such records were made. 



